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the Prince of Orange intends to make a descent on England.
Nevertheless I have omitted nothing in conversations with His
Britannic Majesty and Lord Sunderland to cause them to reflect
that the absolutely contrary opinion held by M. d'Avaux cannot
be without foundation.

Two days later, however, James appears to have had some slight mis-
giving, for he told Barrillon that if, as appeared possible, William had
designs on England, he would have no better success than Monmouth
had had, for no one of quality would join him, and Barrillon's comment
is that James is living in a fool's paradise: "Those who are nearest to
him flatter him, and the least loyal pretend to be most zealous in his
interests".

On September 15 Louis wrote to Barrillon saying that his army was
besieging Philipsburg. Now, Philipsburg is in the heart of Germany,
on the upper Rhine, and nearly 200 miles from the nearest Dutch
frontier, so that the Dutch had no fear of attack by the French either
through the Spanish Netherlands or by way of the lower Rhine. Louis
had begun to believe about the middle of August that Avaux's warnings
had foundation, and the ambassador's subsequent despatches had
hardened his suspicions into conviction. His letter to Barrillon of
September 15 was in the nature of an instruction to his ambassador on
the line which he should take if James and his Ministers reproached his
master for pursuing his own interests at such a time. But it cannot have
been very helpful to Barrillon: in effect it merely says that Louis had no
quarrel with the States-General on his own account, or with Spain, and
that he proposes to observe his treaties with the one and the truce with
the other; the implication is that he feels that James has rejected his
offers and that he is not inclined to risk a further rebuff by repeating
them James received the news with indifference.

It was on or about September 21 that James at last realised, from a
despatch of Albeville's conveying information that could bear no other
interpretation, what William's intentions really were; but he does not
appear to have publicly acknowledged his conviction for several days,
for on September 24 Lord Clarendon enters in his diary:

I went to the King's lev^e and met His Majesty going to the
Queen's side. He told me the Dutch were now coming to invade
England in good earnest. I presumed to ask if he really believed it.
To which the King replied with warmth, "Do I see you, my lord?"
And then he said than an express arrived the last night with an
account that 2000 men werert already shipped off and 7000 more
were marching to the sea-side.